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The Bellingham Historic Commission needs 
this historical 'Bellingham Drive-In' 


Sign. 


your helpPin,docating 
This sign was pro- 


mised to the Bellingham Historic Commission by the owner of the 


property located on Pulaski Blvd. The drive-in sign 
main at this location as a historical site. Someone 
this sign without the permission of the owner of the 
and he and the B.H.C. would like the Sign returned. 

has any information as to when the Sign was taken or 


was to re- 
has taken 
property 

If anyone 
as to who 


took it please contact either the Bellingham Police Dept. or 


any member of the Bellingham Historic Commission. 
and office number is 508-966-5838. 
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Our museum 


SPRING FORWARD — FALL BACK 


Benjamin Franklin while in Paris in 
1784, came up with the concept that “an 
immense sum” of money could be saved if 
less lamp oil would be burned after dark. It 
would be better to rise earlier and go about 
the days activities in the daylight. He 
remembered that when he was in London 
while walking on the streets at 7:00 in the 
morning, not one shop was open although 
the sun had been up for three hours. He was 
more or less ridiculed for his idea. 

It wasn’t until 1883 that standard time 
in time zones was established in the U.S.A. 
This system was set up by the railroads of 
the United States and Canada. 

Previous to this, each locale, that is cities 
and towns, set their own time. Most, using 
some sort of solar time, set the time on a 
prominent clock such as in a church steeple 
or a town building. Therefore, the time 
sometimes would vary from town to town. 

The use of this standard time gradually 
increased until March 19, 1918 when the 
Standard Time Act made standard time a 
law in the United States. To conserve 
energy for World War I, daylight saving 
time was also made law by this Act. 

This law is most likely the reason that the 
following letter dated March 23, 1918 was 
sent to the Selectmen of Bellingham. This 
letter is printed on the following page. 

Daylight saving time didn’t last long. 
The daylight saving part of the law was re- 
pealed in 1919 making its use a local matter. 

During World War II it was brought back 
nationally. It was observed from February 
11, 1942 to September 20, 1945 after which 
the use of daylight saving time again varied 
among areas of the country. 

The Uniform Time Act of 1966 
standardized the dates, the last Sunday in 
April to the end of the last Sunday in 
October, when daylight saving time would 
be observed. The starting and ending time 
was set at 2:00 A.M. local time. This Act 
still allowed for local exemptions. 


During the “energy crisis” years, the 
starting dates for daylight saving time were 
January 6 in 1974 and February 23 in 1975. 
The following year, the starting date went 
back to the last Sunday in April. 

Not all places in the United States 
observe daylight saving time. Arizona, 
Hawaii, most of Indiana, and most of our 
Territories stay on standard time. 

Another change in starting and ending 
time for daylight saving time will take place 
in 2007. On August 8, 2005, the Energy 
Policy Act was passed. This Act changes 
the dates of daylight saving time to start the 
second Sunday in March and end the first 
Sunday in November. 

In this Act, however, Congress retains 
the right to revert daylight saving time back 
to the schedule of 2005 depending on a 
study by the Secretary of Energy as to the 


impact of this change. 


Most date changes were to save energy 
on the belief that the amount of energy used 
is directly related to when we go to bed and 
when we rise. 

Time zones boundaries in this country, 
now under the authority of the Department 
of Transportation, have undergone many 
changes since their original introduction in 
1918 when they were put under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Proposed changes to a time zone are 
either approved or rejected based on the 
standard “convenience of commerce”. 

European countries have used daylight 
savings time for decades. In 1996, the 
European Union established a standardized 
European Summer Time that starts the last 
Sunday in March through the last Sunday in 
October. 

Do you remember when, for one month, 
Rhode Island was on standard time and _ . 
Massachusetts was on daylight saving time? 
Many people arrived an hour early for 
appointments in Rhode Island or got there 
an hour before the stores opened. 


Below is a re-typed copy of the letter sent from 
the company that supplied electricity for street 
lighting in Bellingham to the Selectmen after 
the 1918 Standard Time Act was passed by 
Congress. The size of print has been reduced 
to fit the column. 


THE EDISON ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


General Offices, 39 Boyliston Street 
Boston, Mass. 


March 23, 1918 


| Board of Selectmen, 
| Bellingham, Mass. 


| Gentlemen: - 


In view of the daylight saving scheme 


| effective March 31, we are desirous of ascertaining 


whether your town wishes its street lights to continue on 


the present 12:30 moon schedule, or whether on account 
| of the fact that the lights will be turned on one hour later 
| (clock time), you wish them burned until 1:30 moon 


schedule, thereby obtaining the same number of hours’ 


| service at no addition to the present cost. 


As you know, the time changes March 31°, 
therefore, will you kindly advise as to your wishes in the 
matter previous to that date. 


For your convenience, we are enclosing a form 
letter which you may wish to use in making your reply. 


Very truly yours, 


:s Supt. Right of Way & Street Lighting Dept. 


WHL/W/EAW 


| Enclosure 
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FRANCIS D. DONOVAN 


L 


The Bellingham Historic Commission is 
deeply saddened by the death of our be- 
loved friend and our historical consul 
tant, Francis D. Donovan. Mr. Donovan 
has been our historical researcher and 
writer since 1989. In the dark days of 
the historic commission, when in 1988, 
John Lundvall passed away, the commiss- 
sion faced uncertainty. Fran stepped 
forward and filled that void. He was 
truly the glue that held the commission 
together. 


Mr. Donovan's knowledge of local history 
was deep. His father was a railroad 
employee and part time historian, he 
passed that knowledge onto his son, 

Fran was very proud of his family. On 
many occasions I would meet Fran and 

his wife Mary at the flee markets throu- 
ghout the area. It was not unusual to 
see them at Raynham Flee, Grafton,Upton, 
Hopedale and on one occasion, even at 
Lancaster. Which further shows his de- 
dication' to history. Fran was always 
looking for another link to our past. 


Fran and his wife are residents of Med- 
way. He was the local weather man since 
1947, former Town Clerk and a historical 
author. He was always soft spoken, proud 
of his Irish heritage, professional in 
his writings and always a great friend. 
Francis Donovan will be truly missed. A 
void that cannot be filled. We will miss 
him. 

Chairman Ernie Taft 

and the 

Bellingham Historical Commission 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S 300TH 
BIRTHDAY 


Ben’s 300" birthday was celebrated in many 
places including Philadelphia, the Smithsonian 
Institute, the Library of Congress, Paris, and 
London. One of the places most proud to have 
celebrated his birthday was our neighboring 
town of Franklin - it being the first town to be 
named after him. Franklin, who was born in 
Boston on January 17, 1706 donated books to 
the Town of Franklin that became the start of 
the town library — the first public library in this 
country. 

This famous author, publisher, inventor, 
scientist, diplomat, entrepreneur, and statesman 
had a Bellingham connection. This connection 
came while he and William Hunt served as 
Joint Postmasters-General of the colonies 
These appointments by the British government 
were made in 1753. 

While serving in this position, he invented 
the system of mile markers along the Post roads 
over which mail was carried between Boston 
and New York. The route known as the Middle 
Post road went along what is now Hartford 
Avenue in North Bellingham. 

His homemade odometer measured each 
mile so that stone markers could be set one 
mile apart. This system of mile markers was to 
enable postage rates to be set per mile. 

One of these mile markers that was set out 
along what is now Hartford Avenue now stands 
in front of the North School in North 
Bellingham. 

Controversy exists as to whether or not 
Franklin did actually oversee the setting of 
these stones because in his 32 volumes of 
collected writings, there is no mention of the 
mile markers. 

While he was a newspaper publisher in 
Philadelphia, Franklin also published his 
famous Poor Richard’s Almanack. He used the 
pseudonym Richard Saunders when writing in 
the Almanack which he published annually 
from 1732-1757. Because the Almanack might 
be the only publication the common person 
would purchase,he felt that he should keep it 
simple and write as much as he could to help 
educate and whet their intellectual interests. 

Although the Almanack contained weather, 
tides, the sun and moon’s rising and setting, 


holidays, etc, and his writings, it was his 
maxims that became the most famous. Some of 
his maxims were adaptations of others, while 
some were original by Franklin. Following are 
some of these sayings: 


He that lies down with dogs shall rise up with fleas; 
Well done is better than well said; A penny saved is a 
penny earned; God helps them that help themselves; 
He’s a fool that makes his doctor his heir, Having been 
poor is no shame, but being ashamed of it is; Eat to live, 
and not live to eat; A good example is the best sermon; 
Any fool can criticize, condemn and complain and most 
fools do; Early to bed and early to rise makes a man 
healthy, wealthy and wise; Fish and visitors smell in 
three days; Three may keep a secret, if two of them are 
dead; Haste makes waste; Diligence is the mother of 
good luck; He’s a fool that cannot conceal his wisdom; 
love your enemies, for they will tell you your fauits. 


_ Poor Richard, 1733. 
Almanack 


For the Year of Chrift 


i bis 


Being the Firft after LEAP YEAR: 


And makes fince the Creation 
Ry the Account of the Raytern Greeka 


Years 
724I 


By the Latin Church, when © ent. 6g 32 
By the Computation of 1. IF. 5742 - 
By the Roman Chronglogy 5682 
By the Jewist Rabbies 5494 


Wherein is contained 

The Lunations, Eelipfes, Judgment of 
the Weather, Spring Tides, Planets Motions & 
mutual A{pects, Sun and Moon’s Riiing and Set- 
ting, Length of Days, Time of High Water, 
Pairs, Coucts, and obfervable Days. 

Fitted to the Latitude of Forty Degrees, 
and a Meridian of Five Hours Weft from Z,audon, 
but inay without fenlible Error, ferve all the ad- 
jrcent Diaces, even frum Newfoundland to South- 
Carolina, 

By RICHARD SAUNDERS, Philom. | 
2 a Bh 0 a PEL 

Lrintes| wid fala] hy h. FRANKLIN, at the New 

Printuy-OiTiee near ihe Market. 


Writing under a pseudonym, Franklin was 
given the freedom to express his own ideas. 
Throughout his writings he emphasized the 
qualities of industry and frugality that he 
thought were most important for success. 

MAC 


BH 
HEAR LIES THE 

BODY OF PELITIAH 
SMITH DECEASED IN 
THE 7OTH YEAR OF 
HIS AGE IN SEPTEMBER 
THE 10 DAY IN THE YEAR 

1727. 


NORTH BELLINGHAM CEMETERY 


Pelatiah Smith bought what later became a tavern south of St. Brendans 
church in.171). This had been built by Thomas Sanford around 1700. 

He and hig two sons, James and Samuel, signed the petition founding 
the Town in 1719. He was the first Town Clerk in 1720. 

The Tavern burned sometime in the 1800's. Some of the timbers in the 
present building were from the original. In front of this place there 
was the well known "Franklin Stone" --"31 miles from Boston R S 1767" 
replacing the original that Franklin had put further North,in front 
of St. Brendans Churchyin 1753. Several generations of Smiths kept 
the Tavern. Some belonged to the Baptist church and Society Warrants 
were posted there. Pelatiah and his son James were blacksmiths. 

The Tavern was in use when Nathan Hale marched by on Jan. 26, 1776. 

It is possible that he stopped there for a refresher of rum along with 
the 11 recruits that he had with him on their way to Medfield. 


Smith is buried in the North Bellingham cemetery. Written By 
John Lundvall 


Figsiigeh eat 


DAYS GONE-BY 


A short time ago, I received a phone call looking for information 
about oxen--their temperament--how safe they would be to work with, to 
own...This was quite an assignment. I could remember stories I had 
heard of people owning them when I was a young person--but as such, I 
didn't have much knowledge. I remember seeing a picture in an early 
issue of Crimpville Comments--THE AVERY OXEN- (picture page11 ) 


After several phone calls- it was determined that Walter Cooke of 
Mechanic Street had owned a pair, also that he had been killed while 
working....I remembered that Maurice Patrick had grown up in that vic- 
inity, so I hunted for his address and wrote him for information. It 
turned out that this was the right connection. The following are his 
words: 


Proctor P. Cooke, father of Walter Cooke, had this champion team 
of oxen. They were the biggest team of oxen in New England at that time. 
Each oxen weighed over a ton. Walter, eventually inherited the team, 
but I cannot recall whether he sold them or what happened to them, 

Oxen are nice docile animals. 


Walter Cooke had got a new team of horses. His son, Proctor 
bought them in Vermont for his dad...The team was a blue roan horse 
and a red roan mare...I can remember Russel Wilson coming over to our 
house and saying we had to go over to Cooke's place to see the green 
team of horses Walter had just got. 


The green team meant they were young and not fully trained to 
noises or to obey commands...The red mare was the one to get excited 
and would run in a second, if you didn't have hold of the reins. 


Walter was in South Milford hauling wood for a family all alone. 
He had the reins over the middle stake in the wagon-bed, where they 
would be easy to get to. 


He had put half a cord of wood on the front of the wagon and half 
a cord on the rear section. He was loading the middle section of the 
wagon when the team took off. Walter tried to get to the reins, but 
must have tripped and the back wheel of the wagon with the wood on it, 
rolled over him. He died in Milford Hospital a short time later from 
his injuries. (I was in my first year of High School when it happened, 
in late September or October) 


Those were the GOOD OLD DAYS- I can remember taking a load of wood 
from Walter Cooke's place in Bellingham and delivering it to Milford, 
past what used to be Hixon's Ice Cream place. We would leave at 7:00 
A.M. and not get back til noontime. There were not many cars on the 
road in those days. 


There was a lot of pride in having a nice, sharp team of horses, 
as you drove through town. We had to brush the team good and then shine 
the harness, so it would look good. Warren Bates had a good team 
and Grandpa (L.F.)Thayer and there was a team down near Hartford Avenue. 


Maurice Patrick 


MEMORIES of BELLINGHAM 


BARNOM AND BAILEY CAME TO BELLINGHAM. I was too young to remember what 
age I was when it happened...The year must have been in the very early 
'30s...I was born in Bellingham in 1928. Although very young when that 
circus came to town(one of many that came each summer),"I was so im- 
DPeeseea by this particular circus, that I still think of it." 


The circus arrived via rail in Woonsocket,R.I. at the RRcrossing 
at the top of Privilege Street. Because there was no transportation for 
the circus to Carrier's field in Bellingham, the entire company and 
horse-drawn wagons full of equipment marched in a grand parade to 
snaked from the railroad cars where everything was unloaded, down past 
Home Coal Co. on Privilege St. onto Social Street and north past the 
Grand Trunk abutment on the left.(The GRand Trunk was part of the rail 
line that was to be developed. The owner drowned with all his money on 
the Titanic..so the story goes.) The circus parade then moved past the 
state line into Mass.(passing Pothier School, Bouvier's Barber Shop, 
Collamati's Market, the CarBarn where trolley cars were stored and re- 
paired) then on to Center Street,Bellingham and on to Carrier's Field. 
The old Carrier's ice house where ice was stored in hay, and the yellow 
ice delivery wagon parked at the loading platform was a landmark for 
the parade. The garage was used to store wagons, equipment and live- 
stock(where Denny's is now.) 

It was early morning when mother and father got their girls fed 
and dressed. "The circus is coming to town!!", they said excitedly. 
"What's a circus?" wewanted to know...We walked south from our house 
to the driveway near Carrier's garage where the circus parade turned 
from Center Street(now Pulaski Blvd) down into Carrier's Field. 

We didn't wait long...we soon heard loud music...whistles,horns, 
drums and a bright trombone played by marchers who moved in formation 
wearing red suits with brass buttons. Their caps with shiny black visors 
madethem look very important. 

A large gentleman dressed like a general with gold on his jacket- 
front waved at everyone as he walked by...people cheered. New sights 
and sounds moved past us in a sort of rhythm...a clown whose long legs 
dangled past the red, purple and green horse-drawn cage he sat atop, 
also waved at everyone... the cage had bright yellow wheels...inside 
the cage were two growling lions that paced back and forth..another man 
cracked a whip as he followed the cage....Beautiful ladies in fancy 
outfits and large plumes on their heads rode by on pink and purple 
feathered white horses with silver studded white saddles...From the 
distance a peculiar sound filled my brain...strange and new, it filled 
the air...Finally, I saw that it came from a wagon brightly painted 
with many colors and was pushed by a man in a fancy brimmed hat, small 
shiny pants, large green shoes and striped socks. The wagon had bright 
pipes on it. A monkey dressed in purple and yellow atop the wagon 
danced to the sound of the music...the wagon was called a calliope... 
calliope....it's name was as musical as the sounds that popped from it's 
pipes. I don't remember much after that..I was content to let my eyes 
and ears follow the music of the calliope...it sounded so beautiful... 
and then...a hush...there was JUMBO!!!the circus elephant they had come 
to see. To my eyes, Jumbo was bigger than the ice house..I trembled 
and my heart pounded and the ground shook each timeone of Jumbo's huge 
feet met the ground. 

The memory of sights, sounds and smells of the Barnum and Bailey 
Circus gets more dramatic as the years go by...I was young then, now I'm 
old, but memories of my hometown linger.Thank you for keeping memories 
of Bellingham still alive. Helen Collamati 
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Janet Fontaine Phillip Massee 
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Jacqueline Belanger 


Pearl Rovedo 


Anna Mucharone 


Joan Scaccia 


Johnny Cook 
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Jeanne Brunetti 
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COUNTRY VERSUS CITY LIVING ‘eries were for city folks. Even cand 


was home made and most people had an 
ice cream churn. Most men were hunt- 
ers, especially for deer, rabbit and 
pheasant which added a variety of 


City folks of the past could never 
understand why people would want to 
live in the country and live off the 


nao: a children learned to swim meat to the diet. Those who had hens 
po te wy eendiskatesar the arena. Wer would slaughter the old ones that na 


in the country, had the ole swimming 
hole in summer and many ponds in the 
winter for skating. The city had every 
thing close by for the kids to do. In 
the country we used our imaginations, 
made up games, rode old Dobbin bare 
back,enjoyed jumping from a high spot 
into the hay in the barn. The boys 
caught frogs and turtles while the 
girls caught lightning bugs (fireflies) 
The boys went fishing and the girls 
picked wild flowers. In the fall we'd 
go picking up pig nuts and spend hours 
Ce Canoe eo getemeat ' have enough money to do your Christ- 


out. We'd pick wild grapes with our : 
parents. They grew in profusion along (mas shopping in December. I guess 


the sides of dirt roads. Our mothers 
would make grape juice and grape jelly. 
During the summer we'd pick blueberries? ,. 
and some kids would get enough to sel jee to enga? to buy 4 
During the winter we'd pick evergreen ame. oe 

and princess pine and our parents 
would make wreaths for Christmas. A 
lot of the kids went from house to 
house and sold them for their Christ- 
mas spending money. 

During and after the Depression, 
folks became quite frugal. Nothing 
was wasted. When clothes wore out, 
the material was cut up and used to 
make quilts or a blanket for old Dobbin. 
EU WasmoatiumevaLd manure uldats furti lt— 
ized the garden, table scraps fed the 
dog and pig and the cats stayed in the } 
barn where there was always a good 


longer produced eggs and use the mea 
for a variety of dishes. Our tonic 
was homemade root beer. 

Most women sewed , so a lot of 
‘clothing was homemade. Quite often 
‘Christmas gifts were hand made. One 
family with several children had one 
tricycle for all. Each year it was 
painted a different color and given 


mas. Do banks still have Christmas 
'clubs? It was great, years ago to 
deposit a few dollars each week and 


’ store in Milford ran a blanket clumps 


| ings, patched car and bicycle tires, 
{ resoled shoes, patched the shingles 
! on the roof and used newspapers for 
insulation. 
Homemade health remedies saved 
the expense of a doctor's visit. A 
} salt pork poultice was used to draw 


and relieve an infection.Salaratus 
(baking soda) was used for everyth- 
ing from tooth paste, heart burn,a 
soothing mixture for poison ivy or 
sunburn. Onions and sugar cooked 
until thickened, was used for cough 
syrup. Goose grease and snake oil 
had many uses. An ingrown toenail 
was cured by scraping the center of 
the nail quite thin which would 
raise the edges and ease the pain. 
Corns were shaved and a mustard 
plaster was used for aches and pains 
animals for their meat and had a few and a chest cold. The medicsiela 


chickens for eggs. With everything | contained ipicac, sweet spirits of 
home grown, there was very little that ; mitre, magnesia, aspirin, epsom salt 
came from the grocery store. Bread, sae liver oil and smelling salts. 
biscuits, cakes, pies, cookies and 
pudding were all home made. The bak- 


supply of milk. Sour milk was never 
thrown out because it made a great 
chocolate cake and other goodies. 
Butter was churned in the old butter } 
churn and the buttermilk used in cook- ! 
ing biscuits etc. Corn cobs, apple 
cores and peels were fed to the larger |} 
animals. Some people raised a few | 
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*to the next youngest child for Christ 


* now most folks use credit cards. Oné 


‘We'd put money into it every week un-|/ 


People mended clothes, darned stock | 


out a sliver, bring a boil to a head 


: 


; 
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—there was a death in the family. 


[2] 


_}did the farm chores and the women 
“cooked meals for the family during 


Recreation was a day at the park 
or beach for the farmer. The cows 
were milked early but the family had 
to be home for the evening milking. 
A weekend away meant bringing some- 
one in to do the chores. 


The annual church lawn party, picnics, 
skating parties etc. were looked for- 
waneamecomby all. The Grange, Men and 
Women's church clubs and meeting with 
friends and relatives on Sundays,kept 
life interesting. Neighbors helped 
each other during illnesses or if 


the wake (held at home) and the 
jygathering after the funeral. 


Hay- 


“jing time was also a gathering time 
}for neighbors as they gathered around 


fa picnic table at lunch time. A new 


enor feat, calt, bunnies or baby 
‘|chicks always delighted the young=s 


|}sters as they watched their antics. 


q Country living as we knew it in 
‘ithe past has disappeared along with 
“\family farms and close knit neighbor- 


“\hoods. 


“ltheir labor. 
'aenores, LO do too, 
'Janimals, 


The adults worked hard but 
|were rewarded with the fruits of 
Children had their 
like feeding the 


picking up eggs etc. How 


lever, there was plenty of time left 


jover for fun and enjoying our child- 
\hood. 


| F.M.M. 
’ | THE AVERY OXEN 


Shown are thoroughbred Holsteins, almost Om 
full brothers in blood, bred by Joseph Ray of 
Bellingham. When only a few days old, the 
oxen were given by Ray to ten year old Walter 

E. Cooke, who trained and worked with them, 
exhibiting them every year at the New England 
Fair in Worcester, as well as other leading fairs, 
almost always winning first place. 


apneic 


APRIL DAYS 
How lovely are these April days 
When winter slips away, 
ANd bright-faced little flowere peep 
Along the garden way. 


These are the days we find it hard 
To keep to routine chores; 
So many bright new offerings 
NOw lure us out-of-doors. 


How glad our winter-weary hearts 
Towhear@asrobanesesonig; 
And see the sun-warmed little brook 
Bob merrily along. 


Each day so fragrant in its wake, 
"Neath skies of softer blue, 
Can't help but lift your spirits 
And cheer the heart of you. 


So many blessings from on high 
These days in April bring; 

Who claims there is no God above- 
Come walk outdoors in Springs 


by 
Kay Hoffman 


DEATHS 


William H. Gilly 

Michael P. Karakehien 
Francis D. Donovan 
Ottavo Tosti 

John Tyndall (last May) 
William J. Wilde Sr. 
Arlene (Tower) Duncan 
Lillian Rondeau 

Albert W. Bryan 

William Hand 

Edward Lemon 

Doris A. Moran 

George G. Carney 

Herman G. Duvall 

Linda D. (Rockwell) Fournier 
Daniel B. Harper Sr. 
Jean L. Eldredge 

Marie Y. (Beaudet) Purdy 
David R. Masse 

Rose Kauker 


Daniel J, Deegan 
Leo Robidoux 


Ruth (Bates) Carr 
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INL eALIROIN 
: Tuesday, May 2nd 
1 PLEASE VOTE 


THE WOONSOCKET CALL | 
= Page 6, Tuesday, March 2, 1965 = | 


; 1965 Pre. Pre. Pre. 
SELECTMAN (Three Years) 1 2 3 Tota 
| Leo FATE StCAInS rakes stock ssesace ct Mee 103 548 1174 
*David LL: Tuttle Jr. Pere eeesesesoens 691 259 8381 1831 
| MODERATOR (One Year) 
*R. Bernard, Biron .....,cc,ccvesue. 707 244 TE 0ITE 
| beo,A.. Gosselittes wes eneniccetic es 20a 117 673 1193 
| 
TAX ASSESSOR (Three Years) 
**Donat J. Laplante ....ccecsccecseee 935 280 =: 1209 424 
| | WATER COMMISSION (Three Years) 
Rosaire Brien ....... mie cotiae meee a aed 110 851 1338 
| *Thomas B. Heavey ...cccccsssscee 673 241 553-1467 
; | PLANNING BOARD (Five Years) 
RETIRED MODERATOR VOTES *Robert M. Chase s.s¢ecic.eiscces cass Y0L. SRSA nee 
... Retired Moderator Andor deJony, left, casting David. H. Taylor s.2cic.ccc.ecveces SOS ~ Lig Omen 


| his ballot in Precinct 1, Town Hall, in annual Bel- 
| lingham town election yesterday as Frederick Trot- 
tier registers ballot. DeJony left Robert Breck 
| Brigham Hospital, Boston, where he is a medical 
science patient, to cast his vote. He was brought 


TREASURER (One Year) 
**Maurice A. Gosselin ......eece00.. 917 282 1206 240 


TAX COLLECTOR (One Year) 


| **Joseph M. Bonollo ...eseceseseees. 1017 313 1293s 282 
to the polls by Michael J. Connors, former finance 
committeeman ‘ SCHOOL COMMITTEE (Three Years) 
: (Elect Two) 
Robert ‘OF* Berg is ac cgetecevescecsien SOL 3 94 at 
1938 Roger N. Carbone ...c.scseseeeesee 878-108 S098 
AGAIN your staunch support and sincere cooperation are es- *Richard C. Hill ....ssseseesessee, G18 235 564s AL 
sential IF the Citizens’ Party is to go forward in its constructive George L. Lamoureux Jr, essesese. 112 11 251 $ 
program of making Bellingham a better town in which to live. John SEAM LeBrun® seadeosek clccvietaeamercse 84 557 uf 


We therefore submit for your careful consideration the follow- 
ing candidates, whose training and experience qualify them to 
carry out that constructive program. 


*Jean B, Petrin «cee ccsadsccccecesiner ode 214 nik lh 


WELFARE BOARD (One Year) 
(Elect Three) 


a BP ad Br fd fl. i Leopold D. Dussault ......eeeee0.. 289 74 566 929 
4 4 4 
SI LEC] MI iN **Thomas E. Nicholson ...ee.esesee, 472 165 687 1324 
Wilfred P. Arcand ...ccsocsecseves 00 38 37 67 
PAUL ROBIDOUX | William iH. Cummings werccceocee. 472 208 361 "a 
World War veteran; as chairman of | “Henry Forget oo ag a ae age aie Soha 363 103 128 z 
ye Ps Alva Reo Hutchins Gkivesiretsnicccclcsc cee ue 86 344 7 
the Board of Selectmen during the | PHubert PL Lathes 447 156 629 123! 
paatiyear, ihe. assay ved thee tow i William C Libby ih taeda 65 43 67 17 
earnestly. wand vexpably midge #00? Michele S. Parisi ......s.sseeeee0e. 470-157 34491 
needs, and he deserves, his re-elec- 
lon. TREE WARDEN (One Year) 
| *Sylvio Dalpe ......ccseeeeeeseveeees 897 = 278 = 1184235 
| CEMETERY COMMISSION 
; J 5a (Three Years) 
gaa Sires ee hky Eugene N. Rhodes ......ecee..s00. 954 279 1224 240i 
llis practical experience and knowl- 
edge of municipal affairs gained as a Pe aD Thy , 
membcr of the Board of Public Wel- reine dd TRUSTEES (Three Years) 
fare during the past year, plus his : a ec v0) 
sound judgment and business acu- | **Thelma Ambler ccscs.se.cecesncoes ONL 2 977 2128 
men, will make John J. Clancy a | **Matilda Harper ...ccsccsccccccoese 799 260 851 1910 
great asset to the most important Marie A. Hennessy ...ceccesesesee, 366 102 686 114 
board in town 
CONSTABLES (Three Years) 
(Elect Four) 
*Albert A. GYenOn .eccosccsecesoee 415 122 605 1142 
**George O. Hurteatl ...cccccccssecee 216 125 780 1381 
**P, Thomas McCluskey .......0602. £70 129 £2 18 
F * Charles BE. Poitras ...ccceccsssees, 336 86 597 1018 
phineaiic: samideres gers. yt Lionel R. Arcand ...ccccosceseesee B77 67623108 
World War veteran; a former mem- Edinond L.. Cote sscsesscsencsascesiosany oL00) | MSR Se 
ber of the School Committee; his ac- Paul E. Desplechin ...ccccccesseese 80 25 lll 216 
live and energetic membership on Bertrand H. Guerin ......e..see00. 375 68 566 1008 
the Finance Committee is conclusive Janes PisHArTt . ctasceecbuccesd agesieene 106 339 761 
evidence of his ability to cope with *William: A. Spear Jr. ossccccceccee 453 218 397 1068 
financial problems, and isa guaran- Arlin E. Wyatt eee eee eeeessenseeee 265 718 304 64 


tee that municipal affairs will be 
conducted on a business-like basis. 
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*Klected 


Or 
wong foe ee Reelected 


Myla Thayer recently held her 100th 


Birthday celebration. 
a great contributor to the Belling- 
ham Historic Commission. We thank 

her so much for her support through- 
The Bellingham Histor- 
ic Commission wishes her a wonderful 
year. We want her to know, she cs 


out the years. 


indeed our hero. 


BE... 


Myla has been 


= 3— 


We have recently received, some great 
additions to the museums' collection 
of 1969 Bi-Centennial clothing and re- 
lated items. Here are photos of the 
clothing, and people that made and 
wore them, from that great celebrated 
year. If any of our readers have any 
Bi-Centennial items that they may 

want preserved at the museum, please 
call us at 1-508-966-5838 or 966-3668. 
You may also let us know by a letter. 
These celebrated items are put on dis- 
play every anniversary date of November 
What a great tribute to someone know. 
ing that your name or their name and 
donated article will be preserved and 
displayed forever. 


Lm A 


Stephen J. Brady with wife, Mary 
and daughter, Kathleen. Stephen 
was a member of the Brothers of 
the Brush. 


Dino & Katherine Brunetti 
Dino was a member of the Burgesses 
Katherine was a Moon Maiden 


THE EVE OF 
APRIL 19th, 1775 
By Mary Jane Hillery 


She was spending a restless night. She 
was careful not to awaken him, but ever 
since the men had started the interminable 
drilling on the training field hidden from 
the Post Road, shooting off muskets, she 
was a little more fearful facing each new 
day. 


Did she hear something? She strained 
her ears, heard nothing, went to the door 
and opened it, not daring to step out into 
the early morning darkness but poking her 
head out to listen more intently. Now the 
sounds were a little clearer. They seemed 
to be nearing the house, and she identified 
them as horse’s hooves. 


They stopped. Where? She heard excited 
voices but couldn’t make out the words. 
Were they coming from the parsonage? 
What time was it? Who was up this hour 
besides herself? Could it be Selectman 
Plympton? 


He had vowed last year at the meeting 
protesting the tea tax that Sudbury men 
would use their ‘“‘utmost exertions in 
defense of our rights.’’ What did that 
mean? Plympton had been Sudbury’s 
delegate to a convention of towns held six 
years ago in Boston. Would he get them all 
in trouble? It was April. The men would be 
needed at home. Who would plow the fields 
if they were taken away by the king’s 
men? How would the family survive? 


Why was she worrying about all this, she 
chided herself, her husband didn’t have to 
get himself embroiled. She knew she was 
deceiving herself about that. He had been 
among the men at the training field, at the 
Inn, at the town meeting last year. He was 
already embroiled. 


Still, the men had a meeting a year ago 
January over the tea tax, protesting the 
latest action of the Crown. Moderator John 
Maynard had to wield the gavel on more 
than one occasion when the Sudbury 
farmers spoke out of order, each wanting 
to thrust home an argument. As British 
subjects, they protested what they con- 
sidered unjust taxation on tea, levied 
without their consent or proper 
representation in the parliament. 


None of the women were there, of course 
— ‘men’s business’’ they said it was. But 
men’s business was taking the men away 
from their homes many nights, while they 
met at Red Horse Tavern on the Post road 
to New York, and the barroom rang to 
shouts of ‘‘let them try to take our lands! 
we'll run them back!”’ 


Innkeeper Ezekiel Howe was good 
enough to provide the meeting place, but 
she wondered if they really met to discuss 
the unjust treatment of the colonists, or to 
enjoy the innkeeper’s hospitality. She 
sighed, and turned over. 
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She jumped, startled. Bells at First 
Parish Church were sounding. Dread 
rolled down the lane to her door with the 
sound. She heard more noise, more voices.\ 
Now she did step out to get closer, to try to 
hear what was being said. : 


The soldiers were after the powder and 
stores. What powder and storés? In 
Sudbury? Had those fools jeopardized 
them all with treasonous supplies of arms? 
Was Nathaniel inlon it? Who would plant 
the fields, she worried again. 


Drums started, first from one direction, 
then another, going through the streets. 
Maybe her husband wouldn’t hear them. 
Intent on the action outside, she hadn’t 
heard him begin to stir, dress hastily. A 
quick fear had filled him when he saw she 
was not lying beside him, he shouted her 
name, waking the boys. He found her 
outside, spoke sharply to her for causing 
his anxiety. 


“That’s old Puffer and his alarm 
company — it’s time,”’ he told her. Time 
for what? She wondered .Jahez Puffer was 
too old, wasn’t he? And the boys he led too 
young, weren’t they? Josh was behind his 
father, dressed. What was Josh doing 
dressed? His younger brother, 10 years to 
Josh’s 16, was still in his night clothes. 


‘“‘Josh, you go help Capt. Puffer rouse 
the men. Nate, you stay here with your 
mother.’’ She found her voice. No! ‘‘Get 
inside,’’ he told her. She never talked back 
to him, wives didn’t do that, but she didn’t 
move. 


He relented. ‘‘We promised to help 
Concord if there was trouble. The king’s 
men have learned we have powder and 
stores over there. We have to help hide 
them, or move them, or they’ll all hang. 
It’s our land we’re defending, too.”’ 


Our land? she wanted to snout. What 
good is our land if our men aren’t here to 
care for the livestock? If the fields aren’t 
plowed we can’t survive the winter without 
our crops. It’s April! He was impatient 
with her. The drums were beating 
assembly, Josh had already left. He came 
to kiss her and she stepped back, averting 
ae head. Without a word he started up to 
the. common to join his company. 


She-put her head on the door jamb while 
Jobie just stood beside her. She stayed 
there, hearing the men gather at the 
common, some 380 of them she learned 
later, or just about every man in town. 
Some had muskets, some had pitchforks, 
tomahawks, whatever weapon they had 
handy, farmers most of them, wearing the 
clothes that hung on the hook of the 
bedroom wall. 


It was a warm spring morning, warm 
even for April the day they walked the nine 
miles across fields to reach Concord. 
Leading them were John Nixon, Nathaniel 
Cudworth, Isaac Loker, Aaron Haynes, 
Joseph Smith, Moses Stone. Were their 
wives as desolate as she? 


ee 


She fed the chickens, washed the clothe}: 
gave Jobie something to eat. Hou . 
passed. Then she heard the noises agaij, 
Exuberant. Excited. Her hea? 
quickened. God, let them be all right. 
husband, my boy, let them be among thos | 
voices. Let it be them come home, all }; 
them. f 


To the common, past the church, up 
road from Concord she ran, right into 
group, scanning each face. There th 
were, together, father and son, dirt) 
sharing a new bond. “I told you to g 
inside,”’ he reminded her. ‘‘Can’t you mil, 
like the other men’s wives?”’ But he broly 
stride and pulled her close. } 


“We sent them running,” he exulte? 
‘Right back to Boston, maybe to Englan} 
We don’t need Britain. What do they kn@ 
of our trials here? Josh was right besi ql 
me all the time,’’ he said proudly, “‘part |) | 
it aibes 


Later, she listened to the account of i; 
confrontation at the north bridge over tf 
Concord River. Isaac Davis of Acton wii 
killed, and Sudbury’s Deacon Josifj 
Haynes, 79, died that day, yelling at Ht 
men how they were cowards when 
refused to deviate from original plans |) 
continue to north bridge, and he wanted) 
fight at south bridge. Asahel Reed 
killed, and Joshua Haynes wounded, a 
Thomas Bent succumbed three monff 
later from his wounds.. Each was to J] 
buried in the cemetery beside Concdjne 
road. tha 


But for that day, all she cared about 
that her men had come home. It was Ap#), 
and time for spring plowing. | 


Note: The thoughts of the woman yc 
pictorialized, but events, names ar 
descriptions are historically authen 
Red Horse Tavern is the origina] nam 'y 
the present Wayside Inn. a 
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NEWS 


| rnie: 

We really enjoyed seeing our 
mMome before and after in the last 
iissue...Here is a check to help 
with expenses. 

Thank you. Mrs. Norma(Cook) 
Renaud 


| 
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istorical Commission: 
: As another year comes to an 
‘end, I sit here dreaming of mem- 
pries of all my friends in Bell- 
ingham. 

I love every issue of Crimp- 
ille Comments. It brings back 
emories of years spent in Bell- 

wingham when it was such a small 
“Tsown that everyone knew every 
family. Thank you for all the 
Yours of labor and love you put 
“into every issue. 
Betsy Barbutes 


crimpville Comments: 


Please accept this check in 
Ooving memory of my husband- 
“Stanley Gardner. He enjoyed every 
ssue. Even though I am not a 
‘native" 
reading every issue. 
Happy New Year!! 
Genevieve Gardner 


ir. Taft, 

| I have enclosed 2 checks in 

gmemory of the following Belling- 
lam residents. 


One check is given in memory of 
w\lbert Spencer who was a member of 


the first class to graduate from 
kellingham High School in 1939. 
Bere were 19 of us in that 


ofpioneer" class. 


nen 
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of Bellingham I also enjoy 


Nine boys and ten 
Zirls. There are 7 of us left--one 


boy and six girls. Our ranks grow thin 
but the memories linger on. 

The second check is given in mem- 
ory of Ruth Bates Carr, who died in 
Florida Jan.1,2006. I have kept in 
touch with her through the years and 
considered her a dear friend. 

Her brother, Windsor was a member 
of that "pioneer" class also...I know 
that Ruth enjoyed the Crimpville Com- 
ments and would be pleased to know 
that this tribute to her memory will 
help to make future editions possible. 

Yours Truly, 
Marion Hogarth Shangraw 
Bellingham High School 
Class.of) 1939... 


Bellingham Historical Commission 


Please accept a donation in mem- 
ory of my late husband, Leo Robidoux. 
He passed away last September 15th 
and we were able to share 60years 
of marriage together. 


We both grew up in Bellingham 
and also started our family there. 
I look forward to receiving the 
Crimpville Comments and reading it 
from back to front. Keep up the 
good work. Thanks for the memories 
of our youth. 


Sincerely, 
Aldora Lataille Robidoux 


DONATIONS 


Norma Renaud 
Helen Collamati 
Virginia Rubrigi 
Anne B.Perry 
Michael Perry 
Genevieve Gardner 
in memory of Stanley Gardner 
Marion Shangraw 
in memory Ruth Bates Carr 
in memory Albert Spencer 
June HallMerrick 
Betsy Barbutes 
Amelia Olbrys 
Aldora Robidoux 
William Chattaway 
Sylvia Cook Knight 
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THE OLD TRADING,POST) «1 ie% 


LITTLEFIELDS In 2005, this house was moved 
again, due to expected development 
sold gas, candy, cigarettes, in that area.: It is now located 
etc. (1930s-1950s) on Mechanic on Mechanic Street, abutting 
Street, near-the corner of the First Baptist Churers. eeu 
South Maple Street. It was is now a private residence. 


sold and moved to South Maple 
Street where it became the 
second story of this private 
home.(Can you believe it?) 


Vee 


